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Dealer Stocks Purchased 
Before June 20, Tax Free; 
Heavy Buying Anticipated 


Warning Is Issued Against Collecting Tax From 
Consumers on Products Not Taxed to 
“Turn Honest Penny” 


Vol. 13. No. 1749 





New York, June 10.—In spite of interpretations of the 
new excise tax on motor cars, trucks, parts and accessories, 
there seems to be some doubt among dealers as to their exact 


position in this matter. 
mentiog tes prints wants POST OFFICE ORDERS 
990 NEW CHEVROLET 
COMMERCIAL UNITS 


is now able to give the exact in-| 
terpretation of the law as it applies | 
to the dealer. Automotive products | 
shipped by the manufacturers up to} 
midnight June 20, 1932, are tax free 
provided title to them actually has | General 
passed from the maker to the i 
er or distributor. However, if deal- 
ers get tax free stock from the| the Post 
manufacturer, and then try to turn 
an honest penny by adding the tax Flint 
to the consumer, the merchant must! : ; . 
account to the Federal government | . ©@¢h truck will consist of a chas- 
for this tax collected, Merchants| 58 having @ gross load carrying ca- 
should be very clear on this point. | Pacity of not less than 4,200 pounds, 
Automotive dealers point out that equipped with a standard mail truck 
it is the part of wisdom for dealers | dy. f 
and distributors to stock up with! The post offices to be supplied, to- 
automotive products, making sure| 8@ther with the number 
that these are shipped prior to mid- to be delievered to each, follow: 
night June 20, and that title to| Boston, 68; Brooklyn, 40; Buffalo, 
them actually has passed from the| 21; Chicago, 156; Cincinnati, 6; 
manufacturers to themselves. In| Cleveland, 20; Dallas, 3; Detroit, 49; 
this way a dealer with a certain| Grand Rapids, 1; Indianapolis, 21; 
number of cars on hand on which | Jacksonville, 3; Milwaukee, 12; Min- 
he has not had to pay the tax can 
use this fact as a sales lever, tell-| 18; Philadelphia, 40; St. Louis, 30, 
ing his customer that he can give and St. Paul, 10. 
him this advantage on the price; -—--——— — — 
as it will be after June 20. 
But dealers are warned to be 
very careful not to fall into any 
form of tax evasion through care- 
lessness in handling stock opera- 
tions before the tax goes into effect 
or through levying a tax charge on 
products that have come to them | 
free of such impost. . 


G. M. Stockholders Number 


Brown today awarded to 
the Chevrolet Motor Company of 


Office Department with 


bid of $468.75 for each truck, f. o. b., 





359,046, Highest in History 


New York, June 10.—The total | common stock and the balance of 
number of General Motors common 
second quarter of 1932 was 359,046,| with 327,871 common stockholders | 
compared with 345,194 for the first} and 17,323 preferred for the first} 
quarter of 1932 and with 285,655 for | quarter of 1932. 

the second quarter of 1931. The total number of stockholders 
There were 341,490 holders of|of both classes by quarters since | 

1917 follows: 


First Second Third Fourth 
Year Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Riess Si ata aig x ale ate 1,927 2,525 2,669 2,920 
ee ee sone ec camen es 3,918 3,737 3,615 4,739 
NE Re ear 8,012 12,523 12,358 18,214 
CT ee ee ee ere 24,148 26,136 31,029 36,894 
ae naka eo ee aaanee 49,035 59,059 65,324 66,837 
eT ae at 70,594 72,565 71,331 65,665 
Cth ce ikke aa db ae en eae 67,115 67,417 68,281 68,063 
PR a Wonk a hohe peas wa oe 70,009 71,382 69,428 66,097 
SRR nr erie ee 60,458 60,414 58,118 50,917 
ee ee ec cee ea eae A 54,851 53,097 47,805 50,369 
es ade a 6 ae 56,520 57,595 57,190 66,209 
ee a ee As oe 72,986 70,399 71,682 71,185 
Te ee eae 105,363 125,165 140,113 198,600 
a a ares ao 240,483 243,428 249,175 263,528 
ASE Se ee re 286,378 285,655 293,714 313,117 
aa ans a as 5g aalg aa aaa 345,194 Seeeeee 60s. Gaesee°  eadeas 


Preferred stockholders of record April 2, 1932, and common stock- | 


ho'ders of record May 14, 1932. 14, 1932. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 


‘Sinsabaugh Sees June Sales 
Far Better Than Expectations 


MACAULEY RE- ELECT ED 
PRESIDENT OF N. A. C. C.; 
BYRON FOY, DIRECTOR 


1932 5 Cents. $12 Per Year. 





. Automobile Production Shows No Signs of Curtail- 
ment at Season of Year When It 


Normally Tapers Off 





By CHRIS SINSBAUGH 
Detroit, June 10. —Taking it by and large, June is going 
to be a fairly good month in the way of production and sales 
for the automobile industry, far better, as a matter of fact, 
than one might expect for the season of the year when nor- 
mally factories usually are tapering off in production and 


Washington, June 10.—Postmaster | 


Detroit the contract for furnishing | 


550 motor trucks, complete, at its | 


of trucks | 


neapolis, 12; New York, 40: Omaha, | 


| 


17,556 represents holders of pre- | 
and preferred stockholders for the | ferred stock. These figures compare | 


STOUT TO TELL = 
ENGINEERS WHAT 
CARS COULD BE 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., | 
June 10.—When the first general 
session of the Society of Automotive | 
Engineers gets under way on Sun- | 
day evening at 8.30, members pres- 
ent will have a treat in store for 
them in a paper by William B. 
Stout on “What Motor Cars Could 
Be.” In his preface Mr. Stott will 
tell his audience that he has no 
intention of saying what cars will | 
be but simply suggest certain char- | 
acteristics that they can have if 
| New York, June 10.—Alvan Ma- |definite lines of engineering are fol- | 
cauley, president of the Packard | lowed. | 
Motor Car Company, was re-elected | Automotive Daily News is permit- | 

| ted to give some of the high spots | 
president of the National Automo- 


;of Mr. Stout's paper, in the belief 
| bile Chamber of Commerce at the | that such a presentation will stimu- | 


} 








AL VAN MACAUL EY 





(Continued cn Page ¢) 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Early Birds of S. A. E. Invade — 
Greenbrier for Summer Meeting 


——— © 
y 


Business Sessions Get Under Way Tomorrow Night! 
With Paper on “What Motor Car 
Should Be” 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 10.—This well- 
known watering place, so-called because there is water for 
those who insist on drinking it, is beginning to take on a 
faintly automotive atmosphere today with the arrival of the 
advance guard of delegates to the annual summer meeting 
| of the Society of Automotive Engineers, which begins Sun- 
day, June 12. S. A. E. headquarters are being established | 
in the main lobby of the hotel as 3 these words are put on the 
| wire. 

Things will not begin really to 
‘hum until Sunday morning, when 
the engineers’ specials bring the 


| Eastern and Western gangs, uniting 

only in the matutinal demands for 
{bromo seltzer. The Eastern special | 
lis due at 7,05 on Sunday morning, | 
land the Detroit and Cleveland sec- 
| tions will arrive on a special at 7.55. 

The two gangs will unite for break- | 
fast at the hotel at 8 o’clock or a 
little later. 





Butler, Pa., June 10.—The Amer- 
jican Austin Car Company is today 
producing a new line of commercial 
|vehicles known as the Austin Ban- 
|tam van, This new business wagon 
At 830 p. m,, the first general has a carrying space totaling forty- 


‘ four cubic feet and so arranged 
session will get under way, with 
Norman Shidle, editor in chief of | #5 to give the utmost convenience 
the Chilton Class Journal forces, in |!" loading and unloading. 
the chair, The piece de resistance | Wide doors in the rear give com- 


tout plete access to the carrying space. 
ls to be & paper we’ Wittem 3. Sou |The new model is designed to give 


lan economical and efficient deliv- | 





(Continuued a on Page 8) 


A. D. N. Letter Contest Rules Broadened—See Page 4 


| off the lines. 


*sales are dwindling. 

As this is written, the month is 
about a third gone, yet reports that 
have come to this writer are en- 
couraging so far as the three big- 
gest producers in this area are con- 
cerned. Ford is moving along nice- 
ly, but it looks now as if Dearborn 
will not reach the 112,000 total 
which was set as the June goal un- 
| less operations are speeded up for 
the balance of the month. 

Based on reports from suppliers, 
it is figured that in the four days 
of last week and the five days of 
this, June's domestic production 
with Ford amouated to about 22,000 
passenger cars and 2,200 commer- 
cial vehicles. 

There are fifteen more working 
days in this month and at this ratio 
some 56,000 more units should come 
Adding several thou- 
sand more for Canadian and export 
production, it is thought the final 
count will be considerably under the 
estimate, but marked advance over 
May. 

Plymouth 


turned out 21,000 in 


(Continuea on Page 8) 


WU. S. STEEL TO USE 
BUDD SHOT WELDING 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 10.—The 
United States Steel Corporation has 
recently negotiated a contract with 
the Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
ing Company through which it has 
acquired the rights to the Budd 
system of stainless steel construction, 
including its shot welding processes, 
for the use of its subsidiaries in 
the construction of ships, bridges 
and structural elements in build- 
ings. 

The Budd shot welding system is 
the result of a number of years of 
intensive effort on the part of its 
engineers to successfully weld stain- 
less steel without impairing its 
physical characteristics of great 


(Continued | on Page 3) 


‘Austin Announces Van 
Bantam Priced at $395 


ery unit to such busihess as drug- 
gists, grocers, specialty stores, print- 
ers, public service companies, flor- 
ists, tailors, banks, etc. 

The basic characteristics of the 
Austin Bantam are, of course, re- 
tained in this new model, with the 
forty miles to a gallon of gasoline as 
one of the featured points of ad- 
vantage. The Austin Bantam van 
is priced at $395 f. o. b. 


(Pie tures on Page 2) 
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INTERIOR VIEW of new Austin Bantam van 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS 
PUT TOLL ROADS INN. J. 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO 


Toledo, O., June 10.—The Owens- 
|Illinois Glass Company today an- 


Trenton, N. J., June 10.—Re-estab- 
lishment of toll roads in New Jersey 
as a revenue source has been pre- 
sented to the Legislature for con-| week basis at its fourteen plants, 


tional men. 

Mr. Levis said that if every em- 
|ployer in the nation would follow 
|this program employment would be | 
|provided for 10,000,000 additional | 
|} workers. The announcement said 
that in hiring the new men prefer- | 


elimination of all toll roads existing 
and opposed any move to continue 
this form of taxation on new thor- 
oughfares. 

Senator Young of Morris, today, 
however, presented a resolution pro- 
viding for appointment of a joint 
legislative committee of six members| ence would be given to married men | 
to “investigate the advisability of} with families and to former em- 
charging tolls on certain highways’ | ployees of the company. 
or of building roads on which fees'§ 900 men are employed. 


would be charged. Revenue would be 
LIMOUSINE BODY 





The 

Kala- 
Auburn 
will 


| increase the 
| and 200 by. July 1 in resumption of 
| Operations after a month's 
| shutdown, President J. D. Bobb has 
| announced, 


devoted to construction and repair 
of highways. | 
Gov. A. Harry Moore, seeking | ADDS 50 EMPLOYEES | 
sources of unemployment relief —_—_——————- 
funds, recently suggested tolls might Kalamazoo, Mich., June 10.—' 
be charged on the new diagonal; Limousine Body Company, 
route to the Holland Tunnel between| mazoo division of the 
Jersey City and Newark. Federal aid| Automobile Company, 
was obtained for this $20,000,000 | 
elevated road and the attorney gen- 
eral’s department ruled no fees 
could be charged, adding the Legis- 
lature could not reverse its policy of 
opposition. 


N. Y. PORT AUTHORITY 
NETS $1,349,183 THIS YEAR 

New York, June 10.—Net income 
irom the facilities operated by the 
Port of New York Authority for the |improvement in the rubber 
first four months of this year | try in the last four weeks, according 
totaled $1,349,183.43, according to an | to W. O'Neil, president of the Gen- 
announcement yesterday. ‘This in- | eral Tire & Rubber Company, 
come was derived from the Holland|is making a nation-wide business 
‘Tunnel, the George Washington |tour. International political influ- 
Bridge and the three bridges con-|ences, he said yesterday, had de- 
necting Staten Island and New Jer- | pressed the price of crude rubber to 


| SEES RUBBER INDUSTRY 

| DEFINITELY IMPROVED 
Akron, O., June 10.—Throughout | 

the nation there has been a definite 





sey. The gross income of the four |about 3 cents a pound, but they 
bridges and the tunnel totaled $3,- | Seemed to have about run their 
038,310.65, and from this all expenses | course. The tire industry, he be- 


| lieved, 
cutting. 


and charges were deducted. was now turning from price 
FAGEOL BANKRUPTCY 
San Francisco, June 10.—Petition | 
asking that Fageol Motors Company 
be adjudged bankrupt has been filed | 


STUDEBAKER DEALERS 
MEET IN NEW JERSEY 
New Brunswick, N. J., June 10. 





in United States District Court here | _ ee ee Ble 
by Goodhue, the Kitchener Printing | Brunswick and Perth Amboy was 
Company, P. E. O’Hair & Co. and|helq at the Hotel Woodrow Wilson | 
Laher Auto Springs Company, cred-| with about twenty in attendance 

itors having stated claims aggregat- |The affair was arranged by R v_| 
ing $12,695. Petition recites that ap- | | Russell, head of the local dealer- 
pointment of receiver for the com- | ship. J. Arthur Applegate, repre- 

pany and levying of writ of attach- sentative of the Studebaker com- 





ment against property in February,| pany of Middlesex county, addressed 
which writ has not since been dis-|the gathering and congratulated 
charged, constitute acts of bank- | the men for their work during the 
ruptcy, first five months of the season, 







YMOTIVE mAs NEWS, SATURDAY, 





ADOPTS 6-HOUR DAY wane affect only trucks that are de- 


nounced immediate inauguration of 
four six hour shifts on a seven-day 


sideration. which are scattered from coast to 

In recent years the Legislature|coast. William E. Levis, president, 
providing for a modern state high-|said the new employment schedule 
way system adopted a_ policy of; would provide work for 2,000 addi- 


At present | 


re-| 
turn 50 men to work this week and} 
number to between 150} 


complete | 


indus- | 


who | 


}as A. Edison, 





SPARKS irom D 


‘COMMERCIAL TRUCKS 
HIT IN BILL OFFERED 
INN. J. LEGISLATURE 


| 
| 
| 
| Trenton, N. J., June 10.—Efforts | 
to place commercial trucking under | 
| supervision of the State Public Util- 
| ity Commission has been made in, 
| the State Legislature. 
| ‘The proposal, sponsored by Sen- 
ator Wilfred H. Jayne of Ocean re- 
ceived active support from railroad 
interests, who made the plea cut-| 
throat competition of truckmen was | 
ruining transportaiton business and | 
depriving trainmen of employment. | 
The principal measure of the pro- | 
| gram to place trucks under jurisdic- | 
|tion of the commission was approved | 
|with opposition from _ representa- | Dear Editor Alec Johnston: I've dug up what I think are several 
ltives of farming interests, but two good stories for today’s column about dealers and salesmen, and | heg 
: : you to keep hands off. This habit of yours of swiping my stuff and 
|}companion bills failed to pass. 


pe In- | using it on the Retail Salesman’s Page may be intended as a compliment. 
sufficient votes were obtained, and | but there’s my public to consider. Don’t rob Peter to pay Paul.—The 


Rockne Shows ‘Em 


+ * . 


Selling by Radio 


A Matter of “Cherce” 


* . . 


Doughnut Makers, and 
Why the Doughnut? 


o 





» 


Chris Sinsabaugh— Detroit Editor 








|Senator Jayne asked that both lie| Columm Conductor. 

lover for consideration probably to- | rTKY ° i ’ 

Sceasai , P ' AVING bragged about the quality of today’s crop of 
| Senator S. Rusline Leap of Salem | Sparks, I’ll try to make good. And it seems to me ihe 
lopposed the measures, arguing | opportunity is afforded in the announcement of Rockne that 
farmers who transported produce! jt is staging a nation-wide demonstration contest from Jui 


| for their neighbors would be subject 
| to the expense of regulation. Jayne 
assured him only trucks operated on | 
|}a purely commercial basis would be | 
| affected. He said trucks operated | 


'10 to July 10 in order to make good its slogan: “Demonsira- 
tion Pays—and Pays—and Pays.” The factory finds that 
those dealers who are making from ten to twenty demonstra- 
tions daily are the ones selling the most cars. 





ae a es Cae ee et Five cars will be given to the five Rockne dealers whio, 
| ‘The bill squeezed through the |i? the opinion of the judges, originate and conduct most suc- 
Senate after Senator Stout, Hudson,| cessfully the best plans to demonstrate the Rockne six. 

| had inserted amendments that ex-! * + * 


| empt from public utilities control | 
any motor trucks used under con- 
| tract agreement or operated by busi- | 
ness houses for the transportation | 
lof their own goods or produce. It 
| was made plain during the debate 
}that the bill in its amended form! 


WHAT STRIKES ME as being an example of factory 
help are some of the demonstration stunts suggested. These 
include hill climbs, demonstration parades, speed tests, gold- 
fish tests, parking contests for women and economy tests. 
| J never heard of a parking contest before, but the idea sounds 
practical. The dealer marks off a space between two parked 

‘oted to general trucking use and/ cars in front of his salesroom and the woman who drives her 
| are common carriers devoted to| Rockne from a given point and parks it parallel to the curb 
| trucking business indiscriminately. | jy the shortest time wins the prize. 
aah tes ae = Ag h4 Anti- -vibration qualities can be demonstrated at night by 
that operate on the same footing as| lacing a bowl of goldfish on the front fender with a strong 
buses and trains, and are in open| spotlight centered on it, and another spotlight on the car it- 
competition as common carriers| self, The engine is then run at varying speeds. In this 


with the railroads. Senator Stout, | , ss . 
backing’ the bill after it had been| WY the water in the bowl gives visible evidence on the free 
| amended, said the railroads pay|@0m from v ibration. That’s novel, too. 


a * a 
VARLEY YOUNG tells me this one about hov 
| Plymouth dealer sold a car through the aid of radio communi- 
cation with an airplane. E. D. Rubel, Dodge-Plymouth dealer 


| taxes to New Jersey to the extent} 

|of $12,000,000, while their competi- |! 
tors, the motor trucks, use the high- 
ways without paying anything like| 
a proper tax, 


a 


| “Tt am supporting this bill,” said at Santa Maris, Cal., was attempting to interest Frank Se- 
Senator Stout, “with the distinct un-|christ, pilot at the Hancock Foundation College of Aero- 
| derstanding that it does not affect) nautics. Sechrist insisted his trade-in be sold at a certain 
|contract carriers. owe ne ee . a 1¢ ce pt amma 

Senator Wolber (Essex) spoke| figure first. 5o Rubel found a customer for the used car, 
lagainst the bill, and insisted that| drove him to the airport to take a demonstration and found 


Sechrist’s car was locked and no signs of the key. 

Sechrist was up in a training ship, somew here over the 
Tehachepis at an altitude of 8,000 feet. Rubel quick-thinked 
and had the radio operator at the field locate Sechrist in the 
air and ask him where the keys to the old car could be found. 
|the railroads in some cases are in| Getting this information, he got the keys, gave the demon- 


i¢ < y 7 nau | . e p . . 
a bad way it may be because some | tration, made the sale, and left the new Plymouth for the 
of them have been overcapitalized. | whales 

aviator. 


ithe motor trucks were not going to 
{ruin the railroads, even if they do} 
provide some competition. He 
| warned the Legislature against dam- | 
aging one transportation method as} 
against another. He hinted that if| 


* * * 


SCRAP PRICE LOWER ’ van anees wr . 
ees Sa ioe Shes Moai AND HERE’S ONE demonstrating real salesmanship, 
’ ~ ‘ } . ‘ . 
making grades of scrap sustained | which happened almost at my doorstep, A Cadillac salesman 
‘further reverses during the past|in a nearby city had a woman prospect, already a Cadillac 


owner, interested in a V-12, who insisted she must have a 
certain shade of blue for the new job. There was nothing in 
stock of that hue, so the salesman brought her seventy-five 
miles to Detroit, hoping to find it at the factory. There was 
none of that shade in stock, so they went to the branch. 

| heavy melting steel has had {or| The visiting salesman got hold of a branch salesman and 
| quite a while. At Chicago buying is| the latter proceeded to do his stuff. Nothing was said about 
very slack, but supplies also are re-| (olor to him and he talked types. The prospect admired one 


; week when purchases at Pittsburgh | 
established a level of $9 a ton| 
| against $9.50 a week ago. This is 
the first test the market has had 
| for some time, and the decline is in 
| line with the soft undertone which 


| ported as being small, with no|. articular. +] named tk tae een and + blue fust 
| change in prices, The Philadelphia |/" particular, then discovered it was green and not blue just 
market is nominally unchanged.| @8 She was about to say yes—she’d been so interested in the 


solicitation. That discov ery nearly upset the applecart, but 
‘the branch man went into high speed and the prospect ad- 
i 'mitted she had wanted blue because that was the color of her 

'old car, and she had thought the new one should be that hue. 
| And she bought the green car after having traveled seventy 
miles to find a blue one. Laugh this off, but the car she 


With steel cperations at 20 per cent. 
or under, lack of interest in scrap 
is not surprising. 


T. L. EVANS HONORED 
Newark, N, J., June 10.—Thomas 





iL. Evans of the Weston Electrical | ; . 
Instrument Corporation, has been| bought was the duplicate of the one she had looked at in her 
'elected president of the Newark| home town. 

|Chapter National Association of * * * 

| Cost Accountants. Edwin E. Salt, | DR. LEMON of the United States Tire is going to read 


je See —— po pra gt a paper before the 8. A. E. at White Sulphur Springs next 
 eenes W. Kale tr, Svstem breke| Week gn the doughnut tire. Most likely he will talk along 
Service, Inc., and E. K. Cary, Thom- | the same lines as J. T. O’Shaugnessy, vice- president in charge 
Inc. " ‘of sales, who is out with a prediction that while there are 

eae 'three car companies committed to the low pressure type in 
| an optional way at the present time, he looks for many to 

| adopt the doughnut as standard equipment in 1932, the first 










CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
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(Continued on Page 8) 




















Is It Time 


The Gasoline Tax? 


By BURTON W. MUSSER, 
Batt, Musser and Mitchell, Salt Lake City, Utah 


To the motorist—the average man 
on the street, the farmer, the clerk, 
the executive—and to the automo- 
bile, the petroleum, and the allied 
industries the title strongly implies 
an answer in the affirmative, 


It should be reduced; because at 
its present rate it directly induces 
gas tax evasions and gas tax fund 
diversions, and makes the blending 
and sale of inferior products profi- 
table. 

It breaks faith with the motorist, 
lessens the use of the automobile, 
destroys industries, encourages the 
thicf, postpones economic recovery, 
gives a premium to the bootlegger, 
destroys the automobile, penalizes 
the honest distributor, corrupts the 
oftice-holder, demoralizes the deal- 
er, debauches the administrator, 
makes a sneak-thief out of the 


nisht-rider, a perjurer out of the| 


exemption claimant, and a spend- 
thrift out of the highway commis- 
sioner. 

And, furthermore, it produces too 
much money for the purposes for 
which it originally was, and now is, 
imposed. 

A tax on gasoline was first sug- 
gested in 1915 by President Wilson, 
and was ridiculed out of the pro- 
gram of the national government by 
such papers as The Horseless Age, 
from which I quote: 

“What gasoline is to automobiles, 


oats are to horses; so let's tax oats, | 


too, and see what revenue we can 
get from that source. A levy of 3 
cents per bushel on oats would be 
equivalent ad valorem to 1 cent per 
gallon on gasoline. As the produc- 
tion of oats amounts to one billion 
one hundred fifty-three million 
bushels per year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, the 
revenue to be derived from the tax 
which we propose would amount to 
thirty-four million five hundred 
ninety thousand dollars. Quite a tidy 
little sum, and more than three 
times what the President hopes to 
get from his tax on gasoline.” 

In 1918 a 2-cent per gallon tax on 
gasoline for revenue purposes was 
again proposed, However, this pro- 
vision was not included in the final 
draft of the House revenue bill of 
that year. 

In 1919 in Oregon, at first gaso- 
line was actually taxed for revenue 
purposes, the funds to be derived 
from such source to be used for road 
building and maintenance purposes. 
It was a 1 cent per gallon tax. No 
one seemed to have any objection 
to it. It was readily paid; it was 
not burdensome; it did not cause 
gas tax evasions nor diversions; it 
produced readily a sizable amount 
of income, and it required the mo- 
torist to pay his proportionate share 
of the highway bill as measured by 
the use he made of the highway. It 
seemed, and does still seem, to be an 
equitable revenue producer. 

The theory grew with amazing 
popularity, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore every state in the Union taxed 
this product. In its inception it was 
more or less of a luxury tax; now 
it is a direct burden on essentials. 
Originally, it was modest in rate, 
and the proceeds were laudably ex- 
pended. Since that time the rates 
have advanced with almost incred- 








ible rapidity until evasions of the 
tax and diversions of the fund have 
robbed it of its popularity and 
largely of its justification. 

A tax on gasoline is subject to the | 
same ultimate limitations as every 
other tax is, If constantly increased, 
it inevitably reaches the point of 
maximum production, the point of 





diminishing returns, As the tax 
rate increases, and as the need for 
the revenue from the tax decreases, 
the more odious and unbearable its 
exactions become, It loses its char- 
acter of fairness. It, therefore, in- 
vites evasions and diversions, It be- 
comes burdensome class taxation. 
From the beginning the motorist, 
the petroleum industry, and allied 
industries, with commendable public 
spiritedness, encouraged the imposi- 
tion of the tax. So long as the rate 
was low, and it was administered 
fairly and equitably and the pro- 
ceeds were used only for highway 
purposes, these individuals and in- 
dustries were willing that the tax 
should become general, although to 
a certain degree it did penalize 
them. 


to Reduce 


This tax, when so innocuous and 
so beneficent, inured directly to the 


benefit of the motorist, because it 
gave him better roads upon which 
to operate his automobile; it raised 
the value of real property, because 
it made such property more acces- 
sible; it made possible a further and 
greater use of the automobile and. 
thus, stimulated its manufacture 
and sale; it was the cause of the 
consumption of greater quantities 
of cement and of giving labor to 
thousands of workmen; it increased 
the use and consumption of. petrol- 
eum products, contributed to the ac- 
cessibility of remote places, made 
wholesome and instructive the rec- 
reation hours of our people; it 
brought the country in close proxi- 
mity to the city, aided the farmer 
in marketing his products, blessed 
the city dweller with the breath of 
country air, brought the great out- 
doors to the intimate touch of the 
apartment house dweller and, in a 
word, made everyone whom it 
touched happier, healthier, wiser, 
and more contented 

And so this tax was nurtured and 
cultivated by the public official, and 
was acquiesced in by the motorist, 
by the petroleum industry, and by 
allied industries until—instead of its | 





remaining innocuous and beneficent 
as it formerly was—it has grown to’ 
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such proportions that it now is not | 
only a menace to the industries 
directly affected, but is a blighting 
deterrent to the consumer; and, next 
to the illicit traffic in liquor, it is 
the greatest menace to government 
itself. 

The gasoline tax—this vehicle 
originally for good to the consumer, 
to industry, to the state—has grown 
apace. In all the history of taxation 
nothing has been. or is, so amazing 
as a non-luxury tax in so short a 
time increasing in rate from 1 cent 
per gallon to 7 cents per gallon; in- 
creasing in revenue from a_ few 
thousand dollars to in excess of 
$500,000,000 per annum, outstripping 
in revenue productiveness the tax 
imposed on any other non-luxury 
commodity; and at once, by its very 
enormity, productiveness, and bur- 
densomeness, itself furnishing in- 
disputable proof for its substantial 
reduction and, on the other hand, 
anaesthetizing all whom it most di- 
rectly touches into the ghastly be- 
lief that it should still be tolerated. 


When the tax was 1 cent per gal-| 
lon, there was no bootlegging of 
gasoline. because bootlegging was 
unprofitable; there was no diversion 
of gas tax funds, because it did not 
produce more than was needed for 
legitimate purposes; it did not en- 
courage blendings, because it did 
not induce the unscrupulous so to} 
advantage themselves; it did not 
debauch the administrator of | 
the tax, the custodian of the funds, 
nor the exemption claimant. These 
things came into being only after 
the tax rate became unconscionably 








(Continued on Page 8) 


CREAMER HEADS 
N.Y. A. S. A. GROUP! 


} 
' 
New York, June 10.—The annual | 





|dinner and meeting of the Automo- 


tive Service Association held last 
evening at the A, W. A. Clubhouse 
concluded the 1931-32 season. 

The officers and directors for the 
coming year were introduced by R. 
B, Lawrence, retiring president of 
the association. John F, Creamer, 
Wheels, Inc., was the choice for 


president. In electing Creamer, the 
association set aside the precedent | 
which has been followed heretofore | 
of electing a passenger car service 
manager as the presiding officer. 

Other officers and the directors 

selected follow: 
Motor Truck Division 

Vice-President—Louis J. Heinrich, 
Autocar Sales and Service Com- | 
pany (1 year). 

Directors—W. E. Bartlett, Diamond 
T Motor Car Company (2 years); 
J. H, Kline, International Har- 
vester Company (2 years); L. M. 
Kress, Reo Motor Car Company 
(2 years); George E. Stewart, Jr., 
Stewart Motor Trucks, Inc., (1 
year). 

Passenger Car Division 

Vice-President—George W. Otto, 
Cadillac Motor Car Company (2 
years), 

Directors—C. H. Amon, Dodge Mo- 
tors New York, Inc. (1 year); 
Oscar A. Eskuche, Warren-Nash 
Motor Corporation (2 years). 

Directors who have unexpired 











term to complete—Matthew J, 
Farrell and G. W. Stroh, Simons- 
Stewart Company. 

Fleet Division 

Vice-President—John M. McMa- 
hon, Parmelee Transportation 
Bystem, Inc. (2 years). 

Directors—A. George W. Brown, 
Borden's Farm Products Com<« 
pany (2 years); Adolph Klein, 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company (1 
year); Louis K, Teller, Daily 
News Syndicate (2 years). 

Director Frank E. Dawson has an 
unexpired term to complete. 

Specialized Service Division 

Vice-President—Lewis W. Martin, 
United Motors Service, Inc., (2 
years). 

Directors—Richard Durham, P. J, 
Durham Company, Inc., (1 year); 
Thomas Hilton, Electric Storage 
Battery Company (2 years). 

Secretary — Charles Michaels, 
Michaels & Mourrel, Inc. (1 
year), re-elected. 

Treasurer—R. J. Adams, Fred J. 
Ryan, Inc. (1 year), re-elected 

The nominating committee con- 
sisted of David X. Clarin, chairman; 
Oscar A. Eskuche, Thomas Hilton, 
Edward J. Rabidoux and Webb E. 
Traphagen, 

Benny Friedman, former all-star 
quarter back at the University of 
Michigan and _ since’ graduation 
prominent professional football 
player and coach, drew on his expe- 
rience in this field to provide an 
interesting talk. 

Bill Kelgard, humorist, enter- 
tained the members and motion pice 
tures provided the balance of the 
entertainment. 











They buy it to Balance Budgets 
it for ‘2 


You sell 





44 cubic ft. of carry- 
ing space in this 


Budget Balancing 
Bantam. 









volum 


Business men and merchants 


ein 32 


in large numbers are recog« 


nizing the Bantam Van as a means of cutting down delivery 


costs and bringing expenses in 


You are armed with strong selling arguments. 


to line with reduced budgets. 


Economy of 


operation—always a big point with Austin Bantams—is an 


important feature of this new 


the gallon is more than ever a major consideration. 


too, the 44 cubic feet of carryit 


Forty miles to 
Then, 


1g space makes the new model 


Bantam Van. 


a useful delivery unit for druggists, grocers, specialty stores, 


printers, public service companies, etc. 


The Bantam Van is made by the makers of the original 


Bantam car.that has proved 


tions. 


You'll be enthusiastic over the 


learn further details. Write u 


itself under American condi« 


Its price is $395, f.o.b. Butler, Pa. 


outlook for this car when you 


s for them today. Let us give 


you information, too, about the franchise in your vicinity. 


Bupcer BALANCING 
BANTAM VAN 


AMERICAN AUSTIN 
CAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BUTLER, PA. 
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Let Us Wake Up 


EVERAL weeks ago The Automotive Daily News advised 

its readers to go into politics, not necessarily as candi- 
dates for any office, but as intelligent voters, determined to 
see that a better class of men go to Washington to attend to 
In line with this thought is a 
recent bulletin issued by the Commercial Credit Company, 
from which we quote two paragraphs: 

“While we have slept at our post as sentries of national 
welfare a tyrannous burden of debt has been hung about our 
necks, averaging over $300 for every man, woman and child 
in the land. Suddenly, as a result, we have found our national 
credit threatened and demanding a crushing new load of 
taxation for its protection. Faced with the duty of balancing 
the Federal budget, we have found Congress resisting every 
sane proposal for economy, advocating some that are insane, 
refusing any simple, orderly and relatively painless tax policy 
and enacting in its stead a heterogeneous assortment of taxes 
whose burden will fall where it will hamper business most 
and whose blighting effect on all sources of private unemploy- 
ment funds will make some form of dole a certainty unless 
conditions change. We find incompetence in office every- 
where and actual malfeasance far too frequent. We find that 
only when public pressure is crushingly applied do public 
servants do the public’s will. We have conclusive evidence 
that, in a democracy, wide-awake citizenship is demanded of 
the people as a condition of long-swing commercial pros- 
perity. 

“The automobile man who intends to help himself up 
from the bog will henceforth keep politically awake, He will 
join his state dealer association and help along its legislative 
program. He will write his senators and congressman when- 
ever his views seem to clash with theirs. He will help put 
sound men into all offices for whose incumbents he is privi- 
Jeged to vote. He will broaden his outlook from the limited 
horizon of his own salesroom and shop and see himself as 
first of all a citizen and, in his way, a servant to the state.” 

The Congress of the United States has just enacted a tax 
vi]] so atrocious that it is barely better than none at all would 
have been. It has stupidly refused to consider methods of 
raising tax funds which would have lifted some of the gross 
burden from the shoulders of the people. As a result, we all 
of us will have to carry a horrifying load of debt during the 
coming year and perhaps for further years beyond. 

The one hope of this country is a complete change in the 
personnel of the two Congressional bodies. It is every voter’s 
duty not only to the country, but to his family and to himself, 
this fall to be careful in selecting those for whom he is voting. 
Any member of Congress who voted against methods of taxa- 
tion that would have relieved the individual taxpayer and 
then voted for this atrocious tax law should be retired from 
public life permanently. Votes were obtained which placed 
these men on record as refusing to consider sane methods of 
taxation, and their stand on this matter, regardless of party 
affiliations, should determine their fitness for re-election. 

We have the cure for our dire distress in our own hands. 
lf we refuse to help ourselves through the obvious remedy of 
the ballot box we deserve to stay in the slough of despond. 


——-—_ 


our governmental affairs. 


A. D. N. Offers Dealers $100 for Letter 


| This Newspaper Will Pay $100 for Best Letter of Month, $5 for Best Letter Eaclf 
Day. Read Offer Below 


| 
j 


T has been decided to broaden a little the rules of the prize contest. which Automotive 

Daily News is now running. Instead of offering prizes for letters from dealers whq 
are doing more business than they did last year, we now include all dealers, even though 
they may not be exceeding the profits they earned in 1931. 

Therefore, Automotive Daily News offers a monthly prize of $100 for the best letter 
from any dealer, telling how he has managed to keep his business out of the red thig 
year, or giving the most constructive idea on how to increase profits, even though his own 
business may not be exceeding that of 1931. The plan is to pass on to other dealerg 
methods, systems or ideas that will help them get more out of this reluctant market. 
The editors of Automotive Daily News will be the judges of which letter is best, and 
prizes will be awarded by them, their judgment being final. 


| 
oy 
| 


Furthermore, Automotive Daily News will publish every day the best letter received 
that day and will pay the dealer writing it $5. 

xet busy, you dealers, and grab yourselves $100 or a consolation $5, by passing on to 
your fellows the recipe that is enabling you to make money in a tough year. 


| 
i 
| 


Automotive Daily News: I am a 
| lifelong reader of your paper, I mean 
| the lifelong referring to the News, 
which is about six years, if I re- 
member rightly. Don’t ask me to 
check up by looking back through 
my check book stubs to see how 
many times I have coughed up $12 
for a year’s automotive reading. 
Looking at those stubs now might 
make me start dreaming of happier 
days. 

Well, anyway, what I started to 
do was write you about the prize 
contest you have started on the 
| Salesman’s page. Its going to be a 
| humdinger, I can see that, even now, 
but why do you stack the cards 
against us poor guys who are not 
making bigger profits this year than 
last, but are managing to hold 
things together and keep out of the 
sheriff's hands? You offer prizes for 
the best letters telling how the 
dealer is making a bigger prof:t in 
1932 than last year. If that isn’t 
cutting down your entry list I'm a 
Chinese mandarin. Throw your 
contest open to all dealers who have 
constructive suggestions to make, 
able to spread his 1932 
profits just a little bit. 

If you'll pardon my getting a bit 
personal and blowing my own horn, 
I'll slip you a little information on 
how I am managing to keep the 
wolf just outside the front gate in- 
stead of letting him come in and 
store his whelps on the showroom 
floor. 

I have got five salesmen working 
for me, and when I say “working” I 
mean just that. There never was 
a better lot of boys. Most of them 
are putting in ten and twelve and 
fifteen hours a day. 

The minute it became evident 
that new car sales in 1932 were not 
going to pass last year’s record, and 
that evidence was in our hands back 
in February, I got the boys together 
and held a round-robin discussion. 
They all agreed to work harder, but 
I felt that was only part of the bat- 
tle in 1932. 

After talking until midnight we 


| COMING EVENTS 


JUNB 
8-11—State College, Pa. American So- 
ciety of Mechanica) Engineers, Na- 
| tional Oil and Gas Meeting. 
12-17—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meeting. 
| 20-24—Chicago, Ill. Motor and Equipment 
| Wholesalers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, summer conference. 
20-24—-Atlantic City, N. 3. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annua) 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


JULY 
8—France. Grand 
Race. 
5- 9—Southampton, 
cial Car Show. 
9-10—Belgium. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. 
17—Germany. 
| Race. 
| 20-22—Llandrindod, 
Car Show. 
OCTOBER 
8- i—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metai 
Congress. Sponsored by American 
Society for Steel Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
of American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 
10m, 


meager 





Prix Automobile 


England. Commer- 
Grand Prix Automobile 


Wales. Commercia) 


| 
| 


whereby some other dealer may be | 


| A.D.N. Broadens Rules 
For Dealer Letter 
Contest 


made a sort of communal decision, 
which was to go after more business 
for the service department. We 
doped out a set of service sales that 
we could peddle to our customers 
and other owners. The boys agreed 
to go after this business just as | 


strongly as they intended to shoot 


for new car sales. 


So far this year we have doubled 
our shop business, and profits are | 
up more than 40 per cent. The 
boys go after new car business, and 
they never make a contact without 
trying to sell shop work. They get 
10 per cent. on service jobs they 
bring in, and, believe me, they are 
thankful to have it. Our new car 


Sales are off between 35 and 40 per 


cent. and gross profits will not be 
as high as last year, but there will 
be a profit and maybe I'll be able 
to pay an income tax next year. 
Also, used car business never was 
better, I’ve got two boys selling used 
cars, and we have sold more than we 


did in 1931 and on a better basis. 
I’m not claiming any profit, but one 
thing I can say, and that is that our 
used car department will at least 
break even on the year’s business. 

I sure would like to hear from 
some of your other dealer readers 
on how they are meeting the present 
situation, Likely I would get some- 
thing from them that I could use in 
my business. Why don’t you let 
down the bars and make your con- 
test limits broad enough to let in 
all dealers who have something con- 
structive to offer? 

YOUR PIONEER READER. 


|The. above letter from one of our 


idealer readers was written by a retail 


automotive merchant, who requested 
us not to use his name. 

We believe his point is well taken, 
and the contest rules are hereby 
broadened to take in any dealer 
who has a constructive idea to offer 
on how to increase profits in this 
tough year. The prizes are $5 @ 
day for the best letter received on 
that day and published in Automo- 
tive Daily News. For the letter ad- 
judged by the editors to be the best 
received during the calendar month, 
this newspaper will pay $100. The 
judgment of the editors must be ac~ 
cepted as final in alloting all prizes. 
—THE EDITOR.] 


In This Corner.... 


Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 
have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. The 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 


opinions of our readers, They are 


not necessarily ours. If you have 


something to say en any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 


Finds Ford the Farmer 
Fails as Philosopher 


Automotive Daily News: I believe 
Automotive Daily News can render 
a great service to its readers if 
it can give us some clear workable 
idea of how any appreciable number 


of our laboring classes could apply 
the philosophy of Henry Ford, as 
revealed in his widely published 
ads on the subject of “Self-Helps” 
through the union of “Farm and | 
Factory-” 

Mr. Ford. is probably the most im- | 
portant single individual connected 
with this vast industry, and, as such, 
commands much attention. But 
when we ordinary mortals attempt 
to analyze his recommendations— 
with the idea of practical applica- 
tion—we wind up in a mental fog 
and get nowhere. | 

Such catch phrases as, “The land! 
there is where our roots are,” “One 
foot in industry and the other foot 
in the land,” “No one is hurt by 
self-helps,” etc., may be accepted 4s | 
true, but rather meaningless, plati- 
tudes. They offer little encourage- 
ment to the hungry man out of em- 
ployment. 

In one place Mr. Ford says: 
“There are farmers who would be 
glad to give a decent indigent family 
a corner of a field on which to live 
and provide against next winter.” 
Oh, yeah! We are all acquainted 
with the open-handed likcrality of 
our rural horny-handed sons of toil; 
but suppose such a specimen of 
farmer could be found, where is the 
indigent workman, with his wife! 








| with 


and kiddies, going to live, pending 
the maturing of his crops? In a 
fence corner of this field? 

Most employees of industrial 
plants today live in the crowded 
sections of cities, miles removed 
from any tillable land, so “keeping 
one foot in industry and the other 
in land” would be an acrobatic stunt 
quite impossible. To remedy this 


| situation, however, suppose we move 
‘industrial plants out into the wide~ 


| open 


spaces to accommodate this 
Wouldn't the demands of in- 
and agriculture constantly 

Picture a factory crowded 
orders demanding immediate 
delivery or cancelation and all 
workmen walking out because the 
the cabbages needed cultivation or 
the wheat harvested! 

Mr. Ford makes many other as- 
sertions that we are unable to recon- 
cile with reason, For instance, he 
claims that every one raising his 
own farm products would not inter- 
fere with the profits of the farmer 
or that there “can be no overpro- 
duction,” etc. What does he mean 


idea? 
dustry 
clash? 


| by this? 


The writer, who claims only or- 


! 
|dinary intelligence, solicits your help. 


Judged by ordinary standards, we 
would conclude that Mr. Ford as @ 
philosopher is probably a good me- 
chanic. If we were mean and cyni- 
cal, we might intimate that it looks 
like the world’s richest man was of- 
fering an excuse for never having 
been known to give anything to 
charity. J. D. CATHEY, 

New Orleans, La. 
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Retail Salesmen— This Is Your Page 





This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. 
your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


sion of the industry. 


let us get it ready for publication. 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions, 
Dealers read this page. 


these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don't, 





TWO-FISTED SELLING BRINGS 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


‘MILWAUKEE DEALER — 
LISTS 15 REASONS 
FOR GOOD BUSINESS 


It wants you to pass on 


Your achievement or your mistake 


Buick | 
operating new and used 


The Wisconsin 
Company, 
automobile divisions in separate lo- 


cations of Milwaukee, lists 
reasons why its business 


Winslow 


fifteen 


is good, | By 


While many car 


‘THIS DEALER PUT IN A BODY 
AND FENDER DEPARTMENT TO 
ROUND OUT HIS SERVICE SHOP 


HAROLD J. ASHE 


ae aa i ia dealers tacitly admit that the shop is 
| business " deaiinee ‘Ask our cus- #2 important factor in their merchandising program, 
' tomers.) Maurice J. Sopp, Chevrolet dealer in Huntington Park, Cal., 


HOME THE BEACON 


By CHRIS SINSABAUGH 


In these lean days, when smiles are at a premium, when 
business men are trying to outdo each other in relating hard- 
luck stories, it is refreshing to find a two-fisted selling 
organization that is fighting Old Man Depression on his own 
ground, licking him to a standstill and forging ahead, in 
spite of all obstacles, 
volume. 

Such an organization is the Cadil- {demand hard work. This is proved 
lac branch in Toledo, O., under the by the fact that over a period of 


time we average about twenty dem- 
management of C. G. Atwood, bet- | onstrations to a sale, and the pro- 
ter known to his hundreds 


of | portion of appraisals is about twelve 
friends as Charlie Atwood. Charlie’s 


to one.” 

first lieutenant is Sales Manage Another interesting fact brought 
H. R. Reeves, trained in the velais out by Mr. Reeves is that about 
selling field and endowed with an|°0 Per cent. of the deals are closed 
indomitable optimism that refuses |, he evening. — ow 
to be stopped by obstacles. ‘Instead of trying to avoid night 

Like hundreds of other cities, both |®PPeintments our men seek them, 
Jarge and small, Toledo has felt the because we have found that, usual- 
full effects of the economic drought |!¥» We can get the prospect's entire 
until even a professional optimist |!#™ly into the showroom at night 
would have difficulty in squeezing |#%4 @nswer their combined ques- 
@ smile out of the situation. 


tions during the presentation, get 
Unemployment has laid as heavy a definite decision and close more 
a hand on this Ohio city as it has 


quickly,” he said. 

laid anywhere else, and, all in all, “The most important element 
Toledo can tell just as hard a hard- | UF Success is our product; | 
luck story as any other community | V@luUe is so definitely established in 
around the country. “|the mind of the motoring public 

But there are many Toledo busi- |‘4t the average prospect is par- 
ness men who refuse to be stopped tially sold before he is approached. 
by these facts, and Charlie Atwood| . Substantiating this statement is 
is one of them. 


the fact that 57.3 per cent. of the 
Through the first five months of business done by the Toledo branch 
this year he has increased the sales 


so far this year has been repeat busi- 
of Cadillac and La Salle cars in the | "Ss; that is, sales to former Cadillac 
Toledo territory by 75.6 per cent. |OWners. Factory records show that 
: : this percentage of repeat business is 


in 


over the same five months of last . 
year. even higher for the entire country. | 
Or, stated in unit figures, the | “The difference between a success- 


Cadillac Toledo factory branch sold 
sixty-five new cars during the first 
five months of this year, as against 
thirty-seven cars during the same 
period last year. 

At. the close of business on May 
31 a tabulation of Toledo registra- 
tions showed that Cadillac and La 
Salle cars had taken 67.4 per cent. 
of their price class business. Cadil- 
lac’s nearest competitor accounted 
for approximately 23 per cent. 

Having read this far, the same 
question has probably arisen in your 
mind that the writer asked when he 
learned these facts, “How did they 
do it?” 

If you expect to learn some trick 
of sales legerdemain from the an- 
Swer or some magic formula for 
overcoming sales resistance, you will 
be disappointed. The answer is as 
plain and simple as it is true. 

“Just well-organized, hard and 
thorough work,” is the answer of 
Sales Manager Reeves 

“More and more we are substi- 
tuting headwork for footwork,” said 
Reeves. “We have virtually no ‘cold 
approaches,’ in the sense that the 
salesman makes contacts without 
knowing anything about the pros- 
pect. Our prospects are carefully 
picked and then thoroughly looked 
up before the contact is made. We 
try to find out before any solicitation 
is attempted whether the prospect is 
in a position to buy; we try to learn 
his preferences and his prejudices 
and secure all possible information 
about him. 

“Our sales force consists of five 
new car and two used car salesmen. 
A conference is held every morning, 
and each of these men is given five 
Names and all the _ information 
available on each of the five pros- 
pects. This allotment, together 
with the active prospects held over, 
gives each man a full day’s work. 

“Our salesmen have learned that 
their income is in direct ratio to the 
amount of work they invest in their 
jobs, and they know that hard times 


cessful one is not so much in the 
difference between what they know; 
the difference comes in 
apply the knowledge. We all know 
that hard work is certain to bring | 
results, but knowing this, some of us | 
fail to apply the hard work,” Reeves | 
said. 

Toledo is one of severa! outstand- 


where Cadillac representatives have | 























DID YOU 
MARRY THIS 
WOMAN SOLELY 

FOR THE PURPOSE * 
OF SELLING HER 





2. Financial stability which gives | was so thoroughly sold on the idea that when he built his 
that security to_our customers in| new home three years ago he did so primarily because of @ 


to greater profits and bigger business | 


Cadillac | 


ful automobile dealer and an unsuc- | 


how they 


ing instances around the country} 


It Is to Kaiaals 


WED HER IN ORDER To SELL 
AUTO, WIFE OF SALESMAN 
CHARGES IN DIVORCE SUIT--: 


Ving Fuller in The New York Mirror 


knowing that all agreements will be ‘ 
carried out .to their satisfaction. /new faith in greater service 


(Ask any banker.) 

3. Spacious salesrooms, known as 
Milwaukee's most complete display 
of new Buicks. 


partment has been justified is in- 
dicated by the fact that his volume 


: lof service work has more than 
4. Personal attention to each : 
transaction. no matter how small or | doubled since the building ‘was! 
how large. erected. Incidentally, new car sales 
5. Fair appraisal on the car you have largely kept pace with the in-| 
trade in. crease in service work. 
6. Service Wisconsin's best} One of the first things Sopp did 


as soon as he had additional service 
space was to install a body and 
| fender department, contrary to the 
policy of most dealers of farming 
out this work. This was 


equipped, modern Buick service sta- 
tion assures you of the kind of serv- 
ice that guarantees satisfaction 

7. A friendly atmosphere premeat- | 
ing throughout the entire organiza- | 
tion, reflecting our desire to make| 
you feel at home here. |}ment. was immediately necessary, 


8. Best assortment of fine | partly because he wished to have it 
cars always on display. j}under his direct control. 

9. Each and every car recondi-| cause there was the factor of time 
tioned, truthfully represented and| involved. Now he can get an auto- 
priced in plain figures |mobile through the shop quicker, 

10. Terms that make it easy for| where fender 
every one to own a new Buick or a 
| late model fine used car. 


used 


| work out to another shop. The most 
11. Small down payments. important result of this innovation. 
12. Small weekly or monthly pay-| however, is that the body and fender 
ments on the easy “Winslow” plan | department has been highly profit- 


or G. M. A. C. if you wish. able. 
13. Liberal extension of “In starting a body and fender 


case of sickness | department in a dealership,” ex- 

14. Payments made at our office | Plained.Mr. Sopp, “the importance 
lif you wish. lof getting a good specialist in this | 

15. No red tape. Quick delivery. | work cannot be overemphasized. 

And the fact that the Winslow | “By having the body and fender 
concern makes a sincere effort to| department right on the floor, where 
serve its patrons and to merit their | it is visible to customers, it calls 
confidence, good will and pleasant, their attention to the fact that we 
business relation, does not make it | 40 such work. Heretofore, we ob- 
so difficult to understand why its| tained such work only incidentally 
| business is good. to other work. Because it is profit- 
able, we push it intensively in our | 
advertising.” 

The Sopp Building, being designed | 
especially for service facilities, is 
Motor Sales, Chrysler and Plym-| located on a principal corner in| 
|outh dealer, sold two Plymouths to| Huntington Park, with the service 
the Union City police department. }entrance on a side _ street. 
—. large doors, occupying the 
side of the service department, ex- 


substantially increased business this ee : fe 
year, despite the general tendency | cept for necessary supporting pillars, 


to believe that a dealer 
|} good job if he equals 
business. 

The business slump can be licked, 
{and ‘Toledo's record proves | it. 


time in| 





SELLS TWO PLYMOUTHS 
TO POLICE DEPARTMENT | 
Union City, N. J., June 10.—A. G 


is doing a} 


last vear’s | 84raee. Immediately inside 


doors, large show cards, mounted on 
shop specials and features. With 
this expanse of drive-in space, 


stead of being forced away, as is so 
often the case with less well-ar- | 
ranged shops. 
Direct-mail plays an 
part in selling shop service. 
ernment postcards, carrying printed 
offers, 


important 









NEYVYS I TEM—-- 


YES YOUR 
HONOR -- WHEN 
I MAKE uP MY 
MIND TO SELLA 
CAR-- NOTHING 









The following hints on 


to its dealers, who are staging 
| the country. 
| automobile salesmen. 
There will be many 








‘onstration plans efficiently. Bu 
are several answers on what t 

] 
| . 
know, that any car 
Take advantage of this. 


| rainy weather. 
| 3. 
| pects who are difficult to give 


prospects. 





partially | 
because Sopp felt that this depart- | 


Also, be- | 


and body work is re-| 
quired, than when he had to let such | 


Four | 
entire 


| give easy entrance and exit to the} 
the | 
easels, are used to call attention to} 


cus- | 
tomers are drawn into the shop in- | 


Gov- | 


go out to 3,000 owners and | 


Do all the demonstrating you can. 
demonstrates better 


Drive a prospect to work in the morning; 


try to revive them again as live prospects. 
your prospects and arrange to drive him home that evening. 


facilities. 


That his faith in the service de-* 


{shop customers in Sopp’s territory. 
Most of these cards carry definitely 
| seasonal offers to obtain maximum 
; buyer response. That these post- 
cards are effective is easily evidenced 
by the large number of customers, 
who carry the postcards in their 
pockets and present them when 
ordering work. To this extent, post- 
cards are better than newspaper 
advertising, or more bulky direct- 
mail. Even if the customer is not 
ready for the work at the moment 
| he receives the card, he is apt to 
keep it for future reference. 

Direct mail is sometimes varied 
by sending out mimeographed sheets 
|in envelopes, Cartoons are used to 
brighten up the text. These, too, 
refer to shop specials. Sopp does 
not use purely institutional copy, 
but tries to make every piece of 
| direct mail sell some specific job. 

New car salesmen are stationed 
on the service floor, and these sales- 
men always contact service custome 
ers as they come in, temporarily re= 
lieving the shop superintendent. 
| Meantime it gives the salesmen an 
| opportunity to talk with car owners, 
They find out how much work the 
‘customer purposes having done. 

Not infrequently they discover 
that the car owner is going to have 
work done that will cost more than 
the age and condition of the car 
will justify. In that event they con- 
Sider such a shop customer a new 
cay prospect and act accordingly. 
| Service customers are also solicited 
| by the new car salesman for the 
|names of friends and acquaintances 
|who might be prospects for new 

cars. 








BUSTARD NAMED 
G. M. MANAGER IN N. J. 


Paterson, N. J., June 10.—General 
Sales, Inc., 19th Avenue and East 
26th Street, distributor of General 
Motors trucks and trailers, in Pas- 
saic and Bergen counties, is now 
|under the management of H. G. 
| Bustard. The concern has been at 
|its present location four years. 


H,. G. 


AUTOMOBILE FINANCE 
CONCERNS EXEMPTED 
Trenton, June 10.—The Assembly 
has passed a bill by Assemblyman 
Masini of Essex to omit automobile 
finance companies from the operas 
tion of the small loans act. 


~ WHAT TO DO ON RAINY DAYS — 


how most advantageously to 


employ rainy days were given by the Rockne sales division 


special demonstrations all over 


These suggestions will be found helpful by all 
Here they are: 
rainy days 
this contest—days during which you cannot work your dem- 


during the duration of 


it don’t let that stop you! Here 
o do on a rainy day: 

You know, as we 
in moist weather. 


2. Call on carpenters, building men, farmers, merchants 
'and others who are necessarily made idle, or partially so, by 


many pros- 
a demonstration on other days 


| will welcome the courtesy on a rainy day. 
4. Use the telephone. Call your owners and ask for new 
Telephone prospects you have lost touch with and 


Telephone one of 












STOUT TO TELL 
ENGINEERS WHAT 
CARS COULD BE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


late discussion of these timely and 
thought provoking suggestions. Mr. 
Stout in his preface says: 

“This paper is written with the ob- 
ject of stirring up discussion. While 
it does not predict what motor cars 
will be, it does point out what they 
could be, provided certain lines were 
followed. 

“They could have twice the accel- 
eration of present day cars. 

“They could have twice the inside 
space for the same wheel base and 
tread—in other words, less space 
need be taken up by the mechanism. 

“They could have much increased 
riding comfort; less noise vibration. 


Gasoline mileage could be doubled | 


over present-day practice. 
“Bodies could be roomier, stream- 
lined and comfortable. 
“Seats could be luxurious, 
and movable if desired. 
“Engines for motor cars could be 
built at not over 5 pounds per horse- 
power. 
“A light car holds the road bet- 


wider 


ter than a heavy car, and can be| 


made much more comfortable. (Viz: 


The weights of the Indianapolis race | 


cars.) 
“Costs can be considerably lowered 
in spite of all these improvements. 
“These are some of the items out- 
lined in the following paper, which 
marks perhaps a new line of thought 
as applied to motor car practice. 
“Aviation designers think in terms 
of ‘structure first. This word 
structure means, of course, an en- 
tirely different thing to an aero- 
nautical man, than to a motor car 
man. To the automobile engineer, 
structure is perhaps what makes the 
car hold together, which is all that 
it needs to do in order to perform 
its function. Aviation, however, is 
forced to look at structure from a 
very much more careful standpoint. 
If a motor car engineer adds one 
hundred pounds to his car it means 
little to him other than thickness 
of castings and a few cents more 
of material expense, and the pur- 
chaser of the car pays the bill for 
hauling this 100 pounds around dur- 
ing the entire life of the car. Even 
at that, the 100 pounds makes but 
little difference in the expense. 
“In an airplane, however, 100 
pounds of extra weight figures about 
5 cents per pound per hour in the 
air, or $5 per hour, or $40 per eight- 
hour day expense for the operator 
to carry this around. It is theo- 
retically worth $30 for the air 
transport designer to save one pound 
in the structure of his airplane, for 
which reason the airplane engineer 





New York city, are included in the New York state total. 


has become the most refined struc- 
tural analyzer in existence. 

“The public is accustomed to 
thinking of airplanes as flimsy be- 
cause they are light, but airplane 
structures are by far the strongest 


which have been built for any 
transportation of any kind.” 

Then says Mr. Stout: 

“There are several other dumb 


things you are doing besides this 
structural stuff. Had you put a 
stress analysis man to work to study 
your car as a structure you could 
have taken half the weight out of 
it at any time for no cost, 

“However, there is more than 
that, In the first place—and I have 
said this before—you are running 
a heat engine which gains all its 
power through heat and then you 
throw more than half of the heat 
in your fuel out of the radiator 
and scatter it to the four winds 
as an absolute loss and are satis- 
fied with what you have done. 

“More than that you go ail around 
Robin Hood's barn to air-cool your 
cylinder. First you put a jacket 
around the cylinder which you fill 
with water; you carry the water at 
a distance to the radiator to ‘air 
coal’ the water which then travels 
to the cylinder and ‘water cools’ 
the cylinder evenly all over—just the 
thing that is not wanted. What you 
really want is even temperatures 
over your whole cylinder—not even 
cooling. We have proved in avia- 
tion that for commercial work and 
heavy duty we can air cool a cyl- 
inder directly, better than indi- 
rectly, and—all military claims to 
the contrary—can do it with less 
head resistance than the use of a 
radiator indirectly. 

“We have one example of air cool- 
ing in the motor business and that 
company has built air-cooled en- 
gines for so long that even their 
idea of air cooling for a time went 
into a jell, so that pretty nearly 
every one else knew more about 
air cooling than they did, Their 
engine was even heavier per horse 
power than the water-cooled type. 

“More recently, by adopting avia- 
tion practice and going to modern 
air cooling, this firm has been en- 
abled to do things so startling from 
the power plant standpoint that the 
results are hardly believable to him 
who knows only indirect water- 
cooled engines, 

“Just because another big firm 
tried to make an air cooled engine 
built entirely backwards which 
wouldn’t work is no reason why you 
should still question it. 

“As we all know, the first thing 
we want to cool is the head of the 
pistons; second, the valves; third, 
the spark plugs, and, finally, the 
cylinder wells. When they designed 
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can hardly be blamed. However, 
whether cars be built air cooled, 
water cooled, Prestone or what not, 
the fact still remains that we are 
throwing much too much heat away 
in proportion to what we use in the 
cylinders. The solution of this part 
of the problem, however, I am not 
personally concerned with, but am 
only interested. 

“Another thing that is obvious is 
that the most comfortable place for 
passengers to sit in the car is be- 
tween the wheels, fore and aft. We 
go to great pains to put the chauf- 
feur in a nice, comfortable position 
and put the pay passengers over a 
bumpy 1,000-pound axle which the 
best of shock absorbers can never 
control. Passengers should sit in 
the middle of the car for comfort, 
and, after all, comfort is what they 
buy the car for, 

“Here's another: We sell a man a 
motor car of 56-inch tread, and, say, 
135-inch wheelbase. If it is a real 
swanky car, half of the front is 
taken up with power plant and 
hood, leaving to the passengers only 
the rear half of the car—fore and 
aft. Sideways, or thwartship, we 
then take off the width of running 
boards, 24 or 30 inches, leaving a 
scant seating room for three abreast 
in summer clothes. 


“Since these seats are over the 
axle you may expect to be thrown; 
also, the wheel housing interferes 
with the side of the cushion so far 
as comfort is concerned. 


“Back of the rear seat we waste 
more space with more accessories 
and gedgets until when we get 
through less than one-fourth of the 
car plan area is delivered to the cus- 
tomer, when he has actually paid for 
the total road area and the weight 
of car which that area represents. 
Waste space, and lack of forethought 
are robbing the owner of 50 per cent. 
of the possible luxury he could get 
on the same wheel base, if a little 
thought was spent in arranging it 
for him, 

“Another thing which we are for- 
getting is the balance. We are going 
to cars of very low center of gravity 
on the mistaken idea that they are 
safer than the higher center of 
gravity. When the railroads origin- 
ally built electric locomotives of 
great power they were designed with 
the motors down between the wheels 
and a great boast was made as to 
what these would do, since in going 
around the turns the center of 
gravit was so low that they could 
not upset: The railroad which tried 
them out put them on the run and 
within a short time a serious acci- 
dent was the result. They had for- 
gotten that with this low center of 
gravity a side thrust was created on 


their air cooled engine merely to| the flanges of the wheels, and on 


cool the cylinder walls without re- 
Jation to the other items, air cooling 





the ras themselves, which these 
rails and flanges were not designed 
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MACAULEY RE-ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF N. A.C. C.; 
BYRON FOY, DIRECTOR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


annual presidents’ meeting of the 
chamber in New York, yesteray. 

Mr. Macauley as president of the 
chamber for the last three years has 
been the recognized leader of the 
automobile industry. 

The election of Byron C. Foy, 
president of the De Soto Motor Cor- 
poration, to the chamber board of 
directors was also announced. 

Other officers of the chamber 
who were re-elected include: 

First vice-president, Alfred H., 
Swayne, vice-president General 
Motors Corporation. 

Vice-president (passenger car di- 
vision), A. R. Erskine, president the 
Studebaker Corporation. 

Vice-president (commercial car 
division) A. J. Brosseau, president 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 

Vice-president, 
New York office. 

Vice-president, 
Washington office. 

Secretary, Charles W. Nash, chair- 
man the Nash Motors Company. 

Treasurer, F. J. Haynes. 

Alfred Reeves was re-elected gen- 
eral manager as well as vice-presi- 
dent. 

In addition to those mentioned 
above, the other directors of the 
chamber are: 

Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
board, Hudson Motor Car Company; 
Walter P. Chrysler, president, 
Chrysler Corporation; E. L. Cord, 
president Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany; Robert C. Graham, vice- 


Alfred Reeves, 


Pyke Johnson, 





to take; so that later electric loco- 
motives had the wetght away up in 
the cabin with side bars running 
down to the drive wheels just like in 
the steam types. When this type 
of locomotive goes around a turn the 
weight swings to the outside; the 
weight presses down on the outer 
rail and there is very little stress 
either to spread the rails or break 
the flange of the wheel. This is an 
exact case with the automobile. If | 
your center of gravity is too low on 
a turn you change the pressure on 
the outer tires from this down pres- 
sure to side pressure which forces a 
skid on a wet pavement or tries to 
pull the tire off the wheel on dry. 
Whether this is serious or not re- 
mains to be seen, but it is at least an 
obvious thing, that the center of 
gravity of the car should not be 
down between the wheels.” 








president, Graham-Paige Motors 
Corporation; Charles D. Hastings, 
chairman of the board, Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation; William E. Metz- 
ger, vice-president, Federal Motor 
Truck Company; L. A, Miller, presi- 
dent the Willys-Overland Com- 
pany; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
General Motors Corporation; Robert 
W. Woodruff, chairman of the board, 
the White Motor Company. 

The problems of the motor in- 
dustry and the general business out- 
look were discussed by the motor 
executives, 

R. H. Grant, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Buick-Olds- 
Pontiac Sales Company, in his talk 
on the attitude of the industry’s 
sales managers toward service and 
advertising problems, discussed the 
advisability and practicability of 
manufacturers reducing the color 
combinations represented in their 
present lines. 

Other speakers at the meeting, 
with their topics, include: Roy R. 
Chapin (Hudson), “What More Can 


Be Done About the Motor Tax 
Menace?”; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
(General Motors), “Three Main 


Problems of Our Industry and How 
We Can Help”; Joseph E. Fields 
(Chrysler Sales Corporation), “My 
Trip Among the Dealers’; Pyke 
Johnson (National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce), “Condi- 
tions and Problems in Washington”; 
Virgil Jordan (McGraw-Hill Publi- 
cations), “Interpreting the Latest 
Moves in Business”; Paul G. Hoff- 
man (Studebaker), “How Best to 
Reduce Number of Models and 
Variety of Colors’; James D. Mooney 
(General Motors Export), “What 
Is Required to Increase Exports,” 
and discussion on “Administration 
of New Excise Tax.” 

Other prominent executives of the 
motor industry who attended the 
meeting are: Alvan Macauley, pres- 
ident Packard; William J. Mc- 
Aneeny, president Hudson; Charles 
D. Hastings, chairman and DuBois 
Young, president Hupmobile; Alfred 
H. Swayne, vice-president General 
Motors; Byron C. Foy, president De 
Soto; G. M. Williams, president 
Marmon; Joseph B. Graham, presi- 
dent and Robert C. Graham, vice- 
president Graham-Paige; E. H. Mc- 
Carty, president Nash; J. A. Bohan- 
non, president Peerless; H. H. Frank- 
lin, president Franklin; E. S. Gor- 
rell, president Stutz; H. T. Ames, 
president Duesenberg; L. A. Miller, 
president Willys-Overland; Robert 
P. Page, Jr., president Autocar; R. J. 
Corbitt, president Corbitt; E. J. 
Bush, vice-president Diamond T; 
M. L. Pulcher, president Federal; 
Harold R. LeBlond, Le-Blond- 
Schacht; E. M. Sternberg, president 
Sterling; T. R. Lippard, president 
Stewart; F. H. Tinsley, vice-presi- 
dent Walker; J. C. Boyers, president 
Ward Motor Vehicle, and T. R. Dahl, 
vice-president White. 


CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ul, and 


In this table 9 states and the District of Columbia 
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Line Total 


Delaware, 1931 | 
Mlinois, 1931 =| 445 36 
Michigan, 1931 | 205, 7 
Minnesota, 1931 | 81 2| 
North Dakota, ’31 | 8! 
So. Carolina, 1931[ 5 
Utah, 1931 Ss 3 1 
West Virginia, 31] 43, «2° 
Wisconsin, 1931 | 148, 5, 
Dist. of Col, 1931] 44, ~—S=« 
Line Total, ’31 988) 55 


Group Total, 31| | | 


“Not in production, 


Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of 


Returns for today: Michigan, Minnesota, 
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Shot-Welding Increases Field | 
Of Usefulness of 
Stainless Steel 


Another feature peculiar to this | 
design is that the bottom and mn 
| 


This paper was presented before 
the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers on June 6 at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., by Mr. Albert Dean. 


By E. J. W. RAGSDALE 
Research Engineer of E. G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company. 


were completely fabricated before 
and then swung into po- 
sition, without removal from their 
respective jigs. Side jigs were made 
to dowel and bolt to the bottom jig. 
Assembly consisted of flanging over 
a lap joint at the chine and secur- | 
ing the side and bottom frame 
pieces by knee gussets. Deck frames 
were then thrown across and the | 
deck sheathing attached. By this | 
method, a minimum of inside work | 
resulted. Work in the open is al- 
ways done more expeditiously. 

In this and other experimental 
work, it has been found that expense | 
runs no higher than in the more 
}common forms of aircraft structure. | 
| After all, the cost of such work can 
|be attributed more to indecision 


assembly, 


(Second Installment) 


So far, Elkonite has proven to be 
the most satisfactory tip material. 
A small piece is brazed to the point 
of each electrode—the smaller, the 
better, for Elkonite is a copper 
tungsten alloy and has much re-| 
duced electric conductivity. If tips | 
are once well dressed they will last | 
much longer. The arcing, due to 
poor contact, destroys them quicker 
than wear or deformation. Much 
prejudice exists with relation to the 
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Production -- Engineering -- Factory 


RECIPROCATING HONING 


speed of spindle rotation 
| and the hydraulic control is adjust- 


ed at the factory for the desired 
MACHINE rate of speed of spindle feed and 
|reciprocations, both faciors being 


| figured to best suit the jobs. 
| The telescopic extension sleeve is 
| provided with the spindle to facili- 
jtate the lift out. The sleeve has 
} about five inches of travel and may 
{be locked in the upper position to 
|hold the hone out of the work. It 
|may be locked in the lower position 
|}to locate the hone in the cylinder 
| and hold it in the extended posi- 
tion during the working stroke. 
Several types of machines are 
|available for use variously 
| jobs as honing automobile blocks, 
|for operating on small bores 
| bodies for geared pumps 
ant reservoir and filter 
in the base and the coolant 
is mounted in the column; 
shaft-driven. The top of the 
| has covers for compartments and 
|}two crosswise finished bosses on 
| which a fixture may be mounted if 
the table is not supplied. No 


it 
base 


1S 


A two-horse power motor drive 
recommended by the makers, with a 





needed, 


in such | 


in | 

The cool- | 
are placed | 
pump | 


fix- | 
tures are supplied with the macine. | 
is | 





| s 


automatic hopper feed, which feeds 
the rivets through a chute to a 
stake inserted in the riveter frame, 
| On the stake the rivets are moved 
along step by step until they are 
inserted in a pair of holding fingers 























directly under the riveting dies, 
Power is applied through a toggle, 
a lever action arranged to create a 


jlong, uniform pressure zone regarda 
lless of changes in the riveting grips, 
The pressure is controlled by «& 
screw at the rear of the mechanism 
}to accommodate different sizes of 
jrivets. As soon as the maximum 
pressure is reached, a clutch stops 
| forward motion of the upper die. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
WITH SPLINES 


Jennison-Wright Company of- 
fering a new end-grain strip-wood 
block flooring assembled in strips 4 
to 8 feet long, 2!» inches in depth, 
parallel to the grain of the wood and 
approximately 3!, inches in width, 





1s 


The flooring shows all end grain om 
the top surface. The individual 
blocks making up the strips are 


manufactured from Southern yellow 



































shape of the points, flat. conical or} than to any other one item. | speed of 1,800 revolutions per|pine not over 3 x 4 inches in cross 
ball peened, with little convincing| Shot welding, however, makes the minute sections, with each block bonded to 
evidence. Where rapid welding is|S¢ Of stainless attractive in ex- | Specifications: metal trusses embedded within the 
done on cutomatic- machines, the | Perimental work. It is so easily and inches | side surfaces of the strips and milled 
electrodes should be water cooled. | @Uickly done; it involves no elabor- | Height of regular machine to ex- | for metal splines. The assembled 
ASSEMBLIES jate jigs and local reinforcing be- | Distance. center of spindle to +| strips are dressed square and to ac- 

Th : . comes simple. e | face of column 10's |eurate dimensions on the wearing 

e accompanying photographs| For small structures, the only jig | Distance, top of base to floor 12% surface 1 two sides and processed 

must tell their own story of struc-| required consists of a number of aoe ee th sees and _ lent ee 
tural methods. This paper could not | wooden blocks nailed over the blue- | Sateen Gokenee fom ten ol i rhe ne ; ans ine aan — an 
possibly picture the result of years| print. For more elaborate ones, a ne A ge RE gage wn | ae en of moisture ee 
of thought in devising ways and | wooden frame is erected and signi- | “idee... @% | wham teia each strip is interlocked 
means; nor should it attempt to/ficant points are notched out. The a OC. Cllte tie adjoining strip by continuous 
guide others whose ingenuity will | component Strips which go to make lees aiekanan " seadie ic hae | metal splines 
devise new ones. Suffice it to say | up a closed section are, in them- | table (raising screw type)..... a | 
that the amphibian shown incorpo- | selves, flexible and can be naturally | Note: Above dimensions do 
rates type structures for every de-| bent to even sharp curvature. They | Temecoping spindle extension NON-SYPHONABLE 
partment of aircraft design. are then welded together and at- provides lift for removal of TANK CAP 

Perhaps the chiefest novelty is to|/tain the rigidity peculiar to a mene from cylinder. (titi-out 
be found in the hull, where a thin | closed member. _ Standard length: approximate! 5 
material usually stands at greatest | While it is futile todiscuss weights| The Barnes Drill Company is | >'smeter of six-spindled spindle i, |. The American Automatic Device@ 
disadvantage. Here the thickest skin |of exact structures made up in| putting out a new hydraulically re- | Spinate ‘stroke, “any desired set- Company is putting out a new nons 
sheet is .016 inch, the thinnest, .010 | different materials, since each has|ciprocated honing machine, able to | _ ting -........-. 0-006: 2 to 8 | syphonable gasoline tank cap unde 
inch. In order to prevent billowing | its own design tendency and limi-|care for all diameters from % to a|! a speed: ao = its trade mark of King-Bee, Thi 
or dents, the entire skin is carried | tation, it can be safely said that no|inches. The machine embodies hy- | minute recommended 200 to 300 a is designed to prevent thefts o 
by longitudinally running channels|complete design need suffer in|draulic equipment for spindle re- | Se er canines to fuel from the tank. It locks nuto~ 
and these attach to the frames and|weight or strength owing to its|eciprocations without dwell or shock.| suit job. ; | matically without need for keys. The 
bulks. No cross member touches the | fabrication in stainless stee]. In fact,|It has a maximum stroke of eight) Type of drive: Direct con- body is made of heavy gauge steel, 
shell. As a consequence all distor-|the Amphibion in question was|inches and a minimum of one-half | 2¢<‘ed), stangnre one ation rustproof. The cap is of chroalu~ 
tion results in longitudinal waves | lighter and stronger than its equiv-|inch. It carries the Barnes self-| Two h.p., speed 1,800 r.p.m. minum polished to a permanent 
between fore and aft members and | alent in wood. Had the craft been | oiling, all-geared construction, with | Foe eenenees ak ee tel luster. 
these disappear upon release of | larger, and even wider discrepancy |anti-friction bearings throughout. | wicih............ 4 x 28 This company is also putting out 
pressure, The washboard effect be- | would have obtained. | The machine has a _ six-splined | LWO new plate mats, the ove rlap 
tween ribs, which is so characteris-| However tender the subject, cost|spindle and telescopic sleeves ex- | MECHANICAL RIVETER | plate No. 36 having a frame of chro- 
tic of thinly sheathed hulls, has | cannot be ignored. |tension, which are of chrome nickel | ) aluminum and a heavy black rubber 
been successfully avoided. Again,| Eighteen and Eight costs in fair|steel. The six-splined spindle is | | mat, extending above the frame. 
since the shell is “hung,” so to speak, | poundage from 40 to 60 cents a|driven by a six-splined hub, carried| The Norin Engineering Company The No. 123 is a cheaper mat dee 
it flexes under pressure and is| on two Timken roller bearings. The|is placing on the market a me- | signed for economical replacement 
strangely quiet. (Continued on Page 8) 'machine may be had geared to any |chanical riveter equipped with an !or installation 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, MAY, 1932 


New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, 
our subscribers. Readers desiring county, city, or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 5 


South Carolina, Utah, District of Columbia 
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NON- AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS 
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HUDSON GROUP STUDEBAKER 





























| § | a | | | | = ' | | . State 
‘pi e!| £ | = 4 z . S| z ; & | ¢ | e | z 5 P Total 
cel 4 | 3 ele] 9 |e | a) a1 bl Gl al] ale | ds 
sei 2] 2 | 6 |B g iE | 6 : | § S| g |e] s* 
a | @ | & Low » & & | © =| OCF 4 A 
Delaware | 8 1 9| 7 10 17| 3 3 | ] 2| 9 2 6] 397 
Hlinois | 133 73 206{ 35 132 205 372] =—:169 22 19] 14 8 109 87 5 181 83 29 28] 7,701 
Michigan | 178 84 262 | 1] 128 85 224 | 88 6 94 | 13 : 82 44 l 64 39 43 6 | 8,875 
Minnesota | 51 41 92] 1 64 50 115| 79 8 87 | 2 28 28 1 48 35 12 6] 3,761 
North Dakota =| 8| 4 12| 15 9) 24| 22 1 23 | 1 6 1 5 2| 611 
South Carolina | y 6 15|- 11 4 15| 10 10 | 1 2 l 2 1 | 624 
Utah | 8 5 13, 3 5 8] 3 3 | 6 5 ] 7 4 l | 321 ‘ 
West Virginia | 35 11 46 | 1 31 12 44 | 51 5 56 | 2 20 5 26 Jl 3 4| 1,128 
Wisconsin | 72 29 101] 4 56 66 126 | 104 10 114 | 13 1 45 19 14] 18 10 18| 3,103 
Dist. of Columbia| _ 41 6 47| 5 13 48 66 | 10 3 13 2 17 17 55 30 1,556 
Line Total |. _543; { 57; 460 494 | 539) 55| ‘| | 
Group Total | ] 803 | 1011 | 594 | 42 16 310 215 9 537| 224 100 70 | 28,077 
Delaware, 1931 | 22 4 26 | 6 6 | 1] 4 15 | 1 1 3 3 8 1 8 | 706 
Hilinois, 1931 | 324; 119, 443] 25 366 391-273 42; 315] 32 21 110 175 28331) 124 4] 99 | 15,329 
Michigan, 1931 | 512; 196 708 | 7 159 166{ 172 16 188 | 12\ 156 80 23 83 40 4S 58 | 13,921 
Minnesota, 1931 | 122 53 175 | 4 130 139] 247 25 272 3 1 68 102 3 83 26 12 28 | 6,882 
North Dakota, ’31 | 10 17| 24, —ti‘“‘«CY 66 4 70 | y 5 4 15 6| 1,137 
So. Carolina, 1931| 22 8| 30| 1 12 13 | 6 6 | 2 11 6 3 ] | 1731 
Utah, 1931 {20,10 30 | -_ 11| 12] - 4 8} 17 3 18 9 2 22 3 2 7| 675 
West Virginia, 31] 49 18 67 | 31 31] 115, 11,1286 | 3 ; 25 13 36 13 5 12| 2,543 
Wisconsin, 1931 | 217, 90, ——307f— 12) 196, 208] ~—231 : 252 | 85 85 55 16, 203 24 19 42 | 1,711 
Dist. of Col., 1931 52 ig, 70 Os 62 70] 32 41 39 | __28] 2.918 
Line Total, ’31 1350| _523| 63 997 1151| 133 | 
Group Total, 31| | | 1873 | | | | 1060 | | | 1284 | a 53 er “a a3) _ 823; 280,126,288] 83,552 
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Shot-Welding Increases Field 
Of Usefulness of 
Stainless Steel 


(Continued from Page 7) 


pound, depending upon gauge. width 
and specification. It comes in coils. 
Scrap lossage is very little where de- | 
gign co-operates, Five per cent. is 
a@ low figure; 20 per cent., high. 

Draw rolling of sections is cheap, 
much cheaper than breaking. 

Shot welding is, however, the 
quickets and cheapest form of at-| 
tachment. One operator can aver- 
age ten welds a minute on compli- 
cated work and forty on fairly 
straight seams. Machine welding has 
no apparent limit. Using only one | 
pair of points, 100 welds per min- 
ute have been consistently done. 

Stainless steel, however, is not a 
cheap way out; it is a good way. 
Where maintenance can be consid- | 
ered, it more than justifies itself. | 
Bighteen and Eight isa material of | 
permanence; shot welding, a method | 
of rigid attachment which will not 
work loose with time. 

Up to now, the chiefest fly in the 
ointment of cost is engineering. Such 
is always the case in a pioneer de- | 
velopment. 

CORROSION 

Talk or corrosion comes last, 
where it rightfully belongs. Eighteen 
and Eight does not naturally cor- 
rode, nor does it materially age- 
harden or show signs of instability. | 
Certain chemicals -will attack it, 
Slightly; certain abuses will render 
it corrodible 

When shot-welded, it will show in 
the salt spray a pigmentation due | 


‘Ig It Time 





to the rusting of iron particles which 
have flashed out of the fused zone. 
This can be arrested by washing in 


| diluted nitric acid, but need cause, | 
Certain | 
shot welds have been in a salt im- 
test for fourteen months | 
without any sign of weakened effec- | 


really, no apprehension. 


mersion 


tiveness, 

The pigmentation, however, 
disquieting to those not familiar 
with the process or condition. and 
is responsible for continual discus- 
sion of corrodibility—a discussion 


which is fortunately academic rather | 


than of serious moment. 
CONCLUSION 

Stainless steel will assume its po- 
sition in the aircraft industry only 
when and where the urge is great 


enough to study its possibilities, to | 


acquire its technique and to over- 
come the discouragement of first 
efforts. 


It is not a panacea. To regard it 


| as such is to invite disappointment. 
| To accept 


it as a relief from the 
shortcomings of other recognized 
materials is a poor excuse. Eighteen 


‘and Eight will and must stand on! 


its own merits. 

No excuse is offered for the par- 
tisan spirit of this paper. The 
author admits to prejudice—a preju- 
dice which has been an inspiration 
through so many years of experi- 


mental work that it has assumed the | 


proportion of a firm conviction. 


to Reduce 


The Gasoline Tax? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


high and the illicit profits from its 
evasion overwhelmed the integrity 
and honesty of the American people. 

For the motorist I plead for a re- 
duction of the gasoline tax. In 1931 
the motorists of the United States 
paid this tax on sixteen and a 
quarter billion gallons of gasoline, | 
and paid to the states nearly five} 
and one-half hundred millions of 
dollars in gasoline taxes. In addi- 
tion to that, they paid in excess of 
844 millions of dollars in registra- | 


Streets and the bread winner into 
the relaxation of open places, And 
yet the value of this thing is liter- 
ally taxed out of existence every 
seven years. From “Used Car Market 
Reports, Inc.,” we find that an $808 
automobile has an average value 
over a seven-year period of $205.88, 
while the total tax for the seven- 
year period was $208.16, or 101.3 per 
cent. of the average value of the 
car, The person who invests $808 in 
farm land, urban land or an auto- 





tion fees and in excess of 144 mil- 
lions of dollars in personal property 
taxes, or a total in excess of one} 
billion and 25 million dollars in| 
taxes. | 

[The average motorist used 618 | 
gallons of gasoline in his car, and | 
paid a gasoline tax which averaged 
4.7 cents per gallon on it. This tax | 
glone cost him $24.72. In addition | 
he paid $13.41 in other forms of 
special taxes on his car, or a total | 
of $38.13 for the mere right to own | 
and use an automobile. At the same 
time he paid all of the other taxes | 
that the non-car owner paid. The | 
gasoline tax represents more than 
62 per cent. of the total special taxes 
Jevied against the automobile and 
its use. 

Two-thirds of all of the automo- 
biles purchased during 1931 were 
purchased by persons with an an- 
nual income of $3,000 or less, Of 
the automobiles sold in 1931 93 per 


cent. had a wholesale value of less | 


at less than $500. 


Of the one million nine hundred | 
thousand new cars sold in 1931, one | 
million six hundred thousand cost | 
fess than $750 apiece. So _ this| 
enormous tax bill of in excess of | 
five and one-half hundred millions | 
of dollars was not borne by the man | 
able to bear the burden, but was)| 
borne by the wage earner; the la- | 
borer, the farmer. These are the 
persons in the United States who’ 

wn the automobiles. Five millions 

f them are owned by farmers. 

To the average automobile owner 
of the United States, the automobile | 
has become a necessity in the daily 
routine of his life. It is still one 
$f the necessities of the present 
standard of living. It is a thing that 
is family owned and used. It takes 
the housewife away from the drudg- 
ery of wash day, the children from 
under the wheels of traffic on the 


mobile has at the end of the seven- 
year period, in spite of the taxes 
that he has paid on each form of 
property, $714.74 worth of farm land, 
$808 worth of urban land, but the 
value of his automobile has been 
extinguished, 

The total taxes on each form of 
property over the seven-year period, 
based on the 1930 rate, are: 

Farm land j 
Urban land 135.73 
NN a oe 264.04 


The percentage of total taxes to | 
1930 | 


average value, based on 
tax rate, is: 


the 


| Farm land 
Urban land 


Ee aeete 128.3 


The small salaried man, the man 
with the low income and, in literally 
|thousands of cases, the man with 
|no income at all is obliged to pay— 
|in absolute disregard of his ability to 
than $1,000 apiece; 75 per cent. sold 


for less than $750; and 65 per cent. 


(Continued 


of the 
take up the new type in so d 
* 


COMING OUT so strong 


is | 


| pay—this overwhelming and tre- 
mendously unfair and confiscatory 
tax. This tax—originally imposed in 
the utmost good faith, with the best 
intentions, at a modest rate, and for 


legitimate purposes—has been per- | 
|} mitted through the thoughtless un- | 


concern and lack of statesmanship 
|of state legislators and public offi- 
io to grow into an engine of 
| destructiveness, overwhelming that 
|great class of our citizens from whose 
concern public officials should be 
most anxious, 

This power to tax seems insatiable. 

In addition to the burden of an 


ist has been paying for an increas- 
ingly large amount of poor-grade 
gasoline—a blended product, an 
engine-destroying low-octane fuel 
produced by nondescript companies 
and distributed by  bootleggers. 
Furthermore, an increasingly large 
percentage of the fund derived from 
this vicious tax on gasoline is either 
stolen by the bootlegger or frittered 
away for one or another of a score 
|} of purposes bearing no relationship 
to highway building or maintenance. 
| For the automobile manufacturer 
T plead for a reduction of the tax 
|}on gasoline. 

He represents one of the largest 
industries in the world. It is to him 
| we look for leadershiv out of this 
depression. 

In 1930 his products in the United 


dollars. The owners of these cars. 


of far in excess of one billion twen- 


taxed 18.3 per cent. per annum of 
the total valuation of their motors. 
This is twelve times as heavy as 
the tax on rural real estate, and 
seven times as heavy as the tax on 
urban real estate. 

Since 1921 taxes levied against the 
automobile and its use have in- 
creased from 127 millions to in ex- 
cess of one billion twenty-five mil- 
|lions, representing an 
more than 730 per cent. 
| The average special tax for a mo- 
tor vehicle in 1921 was $12.22, and 
jin 1931 it was $38.14, an increase 
| of in excess of 312 per cent. 

This high rate of taxation on the 
use of the automobile bears a direct 
relationship to the declining regis- 
tration of automobiles. For the first 
time in the history of the automo- 
bile industry, automobile registra- 
tions in 1931 decreased. Registra- 
tions decreased to the extent of 
731,548 cars. 

In ten states, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Alabama, Georgia, 
South Carolina, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and North Carolina, 
where the tax is 5 and 6 cents per 
gallon, the percentage of decrease 
in registration of automobiles in 
1931, as compared to 1930, is 9.7 per 
cent.; while the average national de- 
crease was Only 2.8 per cent. 

And in these states, Missouri, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Illinois, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York and Penn- 
sylvania, where the tax is 2 and 3 
cents per gallon, the average de- 
}crease in the registration of auto- 
mobiles in 1931, as compared to 1930, 
is Only eight-tenths of 1 per cent, 
as compared with an average na- 
tional decrease of 2.8 per cent. 








(To be continued.) 


NEW ACCESSORY FIRM 
| Jersey City, N. J., June 10—The 
| Clifton Automotive Coach Company 
| Ras been formed by Sidney Secree, 
| with headquarters at 921 Bergen 
| Ave. for the sale of automobile ac- 
! cessories 


SPARKS from JJETROIT 


from Page 2) 


tire authorities to spot next year for the industry to 
ecided a manner. 


* * 
for the doughnut, perhaps you 


would like to know why Mr. O’Shaugnessy thinks so well of 


the low-pressure tire. 
is the tire of tomorrow; that 
ing, driver fatigue is reduced 
vibration injurious to the car 


He says the low-pressure tire of today 


through its increased cushion- 
and that the new type lessens 
through its increased cushion- 


ing; that it provides greater safety because its large volume 
of air under low pressure eliminates the danger of sudden 


deflation and that it gives 


better braking and traction 


through the larger road contact area, and for the same reason 
resists side skid to a remarkable degree. 


unconscionably high tax, the motor- | 


States had a valuation of approxi- | 
mately five and one-half billions of | 


buses, etc., paid in 1931 a total tax} 


ty-five millions of dollars, They are | 


increase of | 


Early Birds of 


on “What Motor Cars Should Be.” 
Rumor has it that this will embody 
some revolutionary suggestions, and 
our readers may look in a later issue 
of Automotive Daily News for the 
redoubtable Bill Stuot’s ideas on 
what the well-known automobile 
ought to be. 

The technical sessions will gel 
under way at 10 a. m. on Monday, 
with the Transportation and Main- 
| tenance meeting, L. V. Newton act- 
ing as chairman. J. W. Cottrell of 
the Chilton forces will present a 
paper on the “Use of Trailers With 
Motor Trucks.” 

At 12.30 the council indulges in 
luncheon, so does the standards 
committee and the highway research 
committee. Boy, when these en- 
gineers make up their minds to 
lunch, no torques or stresses can 
keep them away from the table. At 


SINSABAUGH SEES — 
JUNE SALES BETTER 
THAN EXPECTATIONS. 








(Continued from Page 1) 


| 
May, working five days a week, and | 
at this writing there has been no 
apparent slowing up. From 950 to 
1,000 units is the even pace at which 
Plymouth is traveling. It looks as | 
if it will hold that gait for the} 
balance of the month. Piymouth 
has a most flexible schedule, pro- 
duction each day being based on 
the previous day's orders, so that 





as soon as there is a slackening in 
orders from the field immediate re- 
duction in production can follow. 
Inasmuch as there hasn’t been. any 
cut up to now, it can be figured 
that so far June has been as good 
as May in a Sales way. 

Chevrolet right now is conducting 
an intensive new-car campaign 
among more than 2,000,000 owners 
of low priced cars two and three 
years old now in need of replace- 
ment, and returns so far justify the 
prediction that Chevrolet, starting 
June on aé rising sales curve, is| 
likely to continue to hold up to) 
May’s production level. 

Chevrolet has delayed until now} 
announcing May results, but today 
a statement comes from headquar- 
ters that May retail sales totaled 
48,218 cars and trucks, within 200 
units of domestic production for the 
month. In the first ten days of 
May, dealers reported the sale of 
13,870 units. In the second like pe- | 
riod the total advanced to 16,227, 





Owners of 1,500,000 
Will Get the Issue of June 30 


S. A. E. 


Invade White Sulphur 


(Continued from Page 1) 


5.30 the council indulges in dinner 
and so does the headlight research 


committee. 

At 8.30 in the evening another 
technical session is down to begin, 
this time on “Engine and Frame,” 
with H. T. Woolson in the chair. 
“Piston Ring Progress” is going to 
be discussed in a paper by R. R. 
Teetor and H. M. Bramberry of the 
Perfect Circle Company. This will 
be followed by a discussion, and 
then C. R. Paton of Packard will 
read a paper on “Frame Design, 
With Reference to: Car Stability.” 
And this, too, will be followed by 
discussion, to the dismay of the 
representative of Automotive Daily 
News, W. C. Callahan, our news 
editor, who will have to sit up half 
the night to get the discussions on 
the wire. 


and in the last period it climbed to 
18,121. 

Another Detroit concern that is 
traveling fast right now is Rockne, 
which as already reported in Auto- 
motive Daily News, increased its 
May sales 32.7 per cent. over April 
and April was 105 per cent. better 
than March. 


BUDD SHOT WELDING 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strength, ductility and non-corro- 
siveness. 

The Budd company successfully 
demonstrated its achievement by the 
building last year of the first stain- 
less steel airplane, which was sent 
to Europe recently for continental 
demonstration. The great Savoia 
firm has already acquired rights 
to this systenr in Italy. 

This year the same system of 
stainless steel construction was 
used in the building of the first 
pneumatic tired rail cars by the 
Budd company; orders’ for which 
have been placed’ by the Reading 
and Pennsylvania Railroads, 


INSURANCE FIRMS START 
SAVE-A-LIFE CAMPAIGN 
Hackensack, N. J., June 10.—Ber- 
gen County Association of Insurance 
Agents has carried over into the 
category of a contribution to the 
save-a-life campaign, its efforts to 
educate the public to safety which 
was begun to decrease insurance 
rates against automobile accidents, 
according to Carl H. Bloecher, presi- 
dent. 


Business Vehicles 


Fleet owners having 10 or more vehicles, 
25,000 names, will receive the truck issue 
June 30th. Only Automotive Daily News 


can provide 


such wide extra distribution 


at no additional cost to the advertiser. 


If you want to reach not only those owners 
but all exclusive truck dealers, important 
bus operators, 8,000 passenger car dealers 
and important factory officials, use that 


issue witha 
or a quarter 


Forms close 


page at $350; half page at $175 
page at $87.50. 


° 


days preceding publication. 
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